THE   QUESTING   BEAST
the village post-office with my eldest sister to wait for the
news. No news came through and we did not know till
the next morning
This did not interfere with me much. Everyone had
been told it would all be over by Christmas, and so I threw
myself into a plan that I and a friend (who has since
become my brother-in-law) had devised at Eton; namely of
forming a cricket club for all Public School boys in
Worcestershire who were under the age of twenty. This
club we called the Viginti, and its colours were very beauti-
ful. We played some good games that summer and the
next, but after that the Army claimed me (or rather I claimed
it) and I lost touch. I believe the club went on for some
years afterwards, and it may still be in existence for all I
know. We drew up some very important rules, one of
which amused the parents very much. It was to the effect
that the colours (the scarf, the blazer and the hat-band)
could be worn by all members, but that if that person were
dismissed from the club he was to wear nothing.
My cousin, John Kipling, was commissioned into the
newly formed second battalion of the Irish Guards very soon
after the declaration, and I was rather jealous of him. He
had a gold-braided cap, too, which made things even
worse.
There was not much change at Eton when we returned,
except for the absence of so many who, in ordinary times,
would have still been there; merely a kind of atmosphere
of expectancy, a feeling that here, at last, was something
worth while. I want to stress this point because history
books in the future will probably talk a lot of humbug about
this subject.
When the first wave of emotionalism and flag-waving
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